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THE SOLDIER IN THE CLASSROOM 

BY HAROLD A. LITTLEDALE 



Perhaps the Pen is mightier than the Sword. Frankly 
I am skeptical. Some day I may know. At present I am 
giving it the acid test in my class in journalism. 

Before coming to the acid test should I not mention 
that I am a soldier and that my students are soldiers? Also 
that I am a private in the ranks sitting as one in judgment 
upon my superiors? For my students are three sergeants, 
four second lieutenants and one first lieutenant, and the 
uniform we wear is that of the Tank Corps, British Army. 
And should I not mention that our classroom is an artil- 
lery harness shed in an English camp; for is there not 
romance in journalism, and is there not great romance 
in teaching journalism in an artillery harness shed in 
Hardy's country? 

Properly speaking, my acid test, my class and myself, 
come under the head of Reconstruction. We are a part of 
it, for my little experiment is a part of the Army's Educa- 
tion Training Scheme. 

Let it suffice that the Education Training Scheme is a 
whole hearted effort to prepare the British soldier for civil 
life. It aims to reach the skilled and the unskilled and 
those who, after working in the heat of the day, find their 
whole outlook changed. To the skilled it offers supple- 
mentary training to make up for all that was lost in four 
years of war. To the unskilled it opens up an opportunity 
to learn a trade. To the legion whose outlook is changed 
it comes as a refreshing breeze at the close of a mid-sum- 
mer day, bringing to the shop assistant the knowledge that 
he need not return to the counter and to the clerk a respite 
from his books. 

The call to Reconstruct comes in the night. It is the 
week before Christmas. " Last Post " has sounded. The 
door of our hut opens and in walks the Orderly Sergeant. 
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This is unusual for in our hut are only men of the British 
Expeditionary Force. All others, those who have " dodged 
the column " and never have been overseas, together with 
the " rookies " are in huts apart and they bear the burden 
of the fatigues we are spared. So it is not usual for the 
Orderly Sergeant to visit us for the office of Orderly Ser- 
geant is such that he may say to one " Come " and to an- 
other "Go"! 

We turn from the stove and stare at the intruder. He 
walks in with a cheery " Hello, lads," but we are not to be 
taken in with that and remain silent. Then comes the call 
to Reconstruct for he reads to us the programme of the 
Education Training Scheme. 

" Any of you boys," he says, " who want to go in for 
these things are to give in your names at the company of- 
fice in the morning." He leaves us and we poke the fire 
and talk it over. 

" Education be blowed ; give me my ticket," says one. 

"Ain't it just like the army," exclaims another. 
" When you've finished fightin' and shed your bloomin' 
blood for them they wants you to go to school ! " 

" Still," argues a third, " if they are going to do this I'd 
like to learn poultry farming" 

All eyes turn upon the radical. " Say, old china, what 
do you know about hens? " 

" Nothing! That's why I want to learn." The reason- 
ing is not correct. 

" Righto, mate, we'll learn it together," comes encour- 
agement from across the room. 

" I'll go in on that." ..." And me." 

The critics resort to ridicule and the hut resounds with 
ironic cock-a-doodle-doos. 

" Lights Out! " falls upon our ears. We hurry to turn 
in. Over in a corner someone is whistling " Roses in Pic- 
ardy" 

I unroll my puttees. 

" Never a rose like you " 

I kick off my iron-shod boots, fold my tunic for a pil- 
low. 

The lights snap off. 

I wrap my blanket about me and stretch out on the 
floor. The sergeant said Spanish. Very well, I will learn 
Spanish and some day when I am demobilized I will 
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search for sunken galleons and for boxes bursting with 
Spanish gold. My boyhood ambition reaches attractively 
before me. My path is strewn with pieces of eight. I 
close my eyes and, because truth is stranger than fiction, 
dream of nothing! 

In the morning the poultry farmers number sixl Two 
of them are of the scoffers who crowed the loudest. They 
go to the company office and give in their names to a bored- 
looking clerk. Some duty prevents me from going so I 
write out an application to join the Spanish class — and at 
the bottom I offer to instruct in journalism. The urge 
comes at the last moment. 

That afternoon I hear my name shouted along the lines 
and tumble out of the hut to be told to report at once to 
the education officer. 

"What do you propose to teach?" asks the military 
headmaster. 

" Practical journalism so far as the classroom permits." 

" Sit down 1 " the Captain waves me into a chair and 
lights a cigarette. 

tNow imagine the scene : the cubicle in an army hut, the 
Centurion and the man-at-arms, rank for the moment put 
aside, intent alone upon Reconstruction! 

" Go on 1 " the Centurion says. 

" Practical journalism," I repeat. *' How news is gath- 
ered and written and interpreted; how it is printed and 
spread abroad — in short newspaper publishing — " I break 
off to correct the phrase. " Newspaper making is better, 
sir." 

" Ah ! " The Centurion's cold eye brightens. " News- 
paper making," he repeats. " I like that word ; sounds 
practical." He makes a notation of it on a pad. " When 
could you begin?" he inquires. 

" After returning from Christmas leave, sir." 

The cold eye stares at the calendar behind me. " Very 
good ; be ready to start up the first week in January." He 
nods pleasantly. I rise and salute and leave the room. 

Christmas finds me in London. Each day I buy the 
newspapers and make clippings and prepare my syllabus. 
The days pass quickly. I find it will take months, per- 
haps years, to select typical news stories, but in the 
British Museum I find just what I want and when I return 
it is with Prof. W. G. Bleyer's Newspaper Writing and 
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Editing as an unbruised reed upon which to lean. True, 
the examples are American, but for the purposes of the 
classroom, Broadway can easily be converted into the 
Strand! 

The Poet is the first to come- He taps timidly on the 
door and waits for the word within. 

"Come"! 

He enters only as far as the threshold. 

" Can you tell me where the cla«s in journalism is be- 
ing held?" 

" It is to be held here, sir." 

" Oh 1 . . ." as if the answer was what he feared. 
But he steps inside and closes the door. For a moment he 
is evidently half-inclined to put his cane on one of the bar- 
rack tables, with which the harness room now is furnished, 
but something causes him to change his mind. Instead 
he stands and eyes me with an evident embarrassment that I 
do not share. 

"Won't you sit down?" I wave him to one of the 
forms. 

"Ah! . . . Er! . . . Ah! • . . Thanks." 
This time he does lay his stick on the table. 

I explain that others are to come and we sit and talk — 
about the weather! Half an hour drags past. We have 
learned that we were in the same brigade and that in the 
March show we fought on either side of the same road. 
. . . Are the others n^T^r coming? Ah ! the door opens 
— but it is the Centurion. 

"Is this all?" The Centurion looks unfortunately at 
the Poet. I remain silent. Then fingering his wrist watch 
nervously: " I'll send a note round to the adjutants of Nos. 
1 and 2 Battalions and the Officers Battalion asking what 
on earth has happened to the others." He disappears with- 
out further parley. 

For a minute or two the atmosphere is charged with 
Failure. The Poet sits in silence, flicking the ash off his 
cigarette. I force the talk and soon he is confiding to me 
that he is a mechanical engineer. 

" But I want to write," he admits. " I want to write 
Poetry. You know, I believe it's awfully well paid — two 
guineas for half a dozen lines — and I could so easily dash 
off a triolet or two in my spare time." 
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I shall not try to describe my feelings. What is one to 
say to persons who do not know what they are talking 
about? Evidently, I think, Reconstruction is not without its 
humors. I make no effort to explain that Poetry and news- 
paper work are things apart. In time I will refer him to 
Lanier's Science of English Verse. He will take it up be- 
cause the title will attract him in view of his training along 
the lines of mechanical engineering! I simply suggest that 
we call it off until the morrow, and he leaves. 

In the morning they come in ones and twos — the Short 
Story writer, the Iron Molder, the Sphinx, the Compos- 
itor, the Contractor, the Gold Coast Trader and the 
" Bookie." The Poet is the last to arrive. I suspect he has 
purposely delayed. 

Now that we are all assembled we sit in a group to- 
gether and chat aimlessly for a few minutes, after which I 
take down their names and inform them that attendance 
is considered a parade and there can be no unaccountable 
absences. This by force of written instructions to me. 

I look up from my nominal roll with fears that my 
students are here to escape irksome regimental duties and 
with no burning desire to take up journalism as a career. 
I think it best to let them know my feelings and I put my 
cards face up on the table- They smile a little but in the 
eyes of two or three I think I detect seriousness of purpose 
and am encouraged to begin my first lecture. 

Of course an artillery harness room cannot be expected 
to have all the contrivances of a modern classroom, but I 
note a great expanse of wall of some composition, dark in 
color, that will serve as a blackboard and as the ground is 
chalk I have only to stoop down for the wherewithal to 
write. So with a white sticky substance that is half stone 
and half clay I inscribe in a conspicuous place the skeleton 
of newspaper organization : 

I. Business office. 
II. Editorial staff. 
III. Mechanical force. 

As I talk I encourage questions and it is not long be- 
fore I discover that one has served his apprenticeship and 
is now a not unknown writer of short stories. From him 
I exact a promise to talk on short story writing, and the 
Compositor I enlist to explain the mysteries of the lino- 
type. They offer a strange contrast those two. The writer 
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proves himself to be a practical craftsman, the compositor 
an impractical mechanic, although probably competent by 
force of the habit to work. 

Gradually I come to know them all intimately. The 
keenest is the Iron Molder. He is training himself under 
one of the " Improve Your Memory " courses and is en- 
thusiastic about it. He is determined to raise himself out 
of his rut and he will succeed. If all the work showed the 
marked improvement of his we should do well. The con- 
tractor has been in business house building with his father. 
As an officer he mixed with men he would never otherwise 
have met and now he wishes not to fall back into the pre- 
war groove. If necessary he will emigrate, and he tells me 
his wife is rather anxious to get away to a new country- 
The Gold Coast Trader I find to be anything but an ad- 
venturer. More glamor attaches to lectures in journalism 
than to instruction in arithmetic or language and so he 
joins. When I point out that he has a splendid reserve to 
go to in his experiences on the West African Coast he at 
once becomes a disciple and drinks in all I say. The 
" Bookie " is an Irishman of the type who has an Irish 
name. To look at him would be to guess his name. I 
never learned his civil occupation but I think of him as 
the " Bookie " because I'm sure that when he shall put 
aside his uniform he will wear loud clothes. The " Sphinx " 
I never fathom. He rarely speaks and yet is not serious 
for he always has that enigmatic Mona Lisa smile. 

Before many days are over we are discussing ways and 
means toward publishing a newspaper of our own and 
interest is general for even those who were apathetic seem 
to have found something to stir them from their lethargy. 

"Who will suggest a name for our paper?" I ask — 
there is a momentary pause — of nervousness more than 
anything else. 

" The Tanks Corps Chronicle." The Short Story 
Writer looks around for approval. No one speaks. 

" That is rather long. The title should be short." For 
a moment I feel that he is offended at my words, for he re- 
mains silent and seeks solace in his pipe. Curiously the 
Contractor, from whom least of all I expected happy in- 
vention, comes to the rescue. 

" What do you say to The Whippet? " 

" Excellent! " Approval is general and each day we 
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spend an hour discussing how best to overcome such trifling 
difficulties as having neither paper nor ink nor printing 
materials. But we feel we can have our paper printed 
somewhere and blindly go on planning its scope. 

Our lectures on newspaper making progress satisfac- 
torily, I select examples from Bleyer or The Times 
and write the facts on the blackboard — for we have one 
now, complete with real chalk — and my students recon- 
struct the crime. They are quick to learn and each 
written story shows striking improvement. 

At last I feel we are far enough advanced to gather 
materials for our newspaper. From the door the word 
Journalism has been erased and in its place appears 

Offices Of 
THE WHIPPET 

The announcement makes a mild sensation in camp 
and all who pass stop to read. We begin to gather our 
material together and I draw up an assignment sheet and 
send out my reporters — one to get an article on the educa- 
tional scheme, one to report all the sports, a third to get a 
color story of the work of the Woman's Auxiliary Army 
Corps, which is represented in our camp, a fourth to write 
up the band and the Short Story Writer to do the editorials. 
Other articles quickly suggest themselves. 

We are all working feverishly, the harness room look- 
ing like a veritable editorial office, with newspapers 
strewn upon the floor, when the Centurion ushers in 
a General! I look up and am about to call my class 
to Attention when the General waves all formality 
aside. He surveys the inscriptions that have not been 
rubbed off the walls and questions me briefly. He leaves 
at last, surprised and satisfied. 

But I am not to see The Whippet published. Sud- 
denly the order for my demobilization comes through. I 
appeal to the Short Story Writer and he agrees to carry on. 
So I bequeath Bleyer to the class, leave The Whippet in 
the hands of my students, and pass out of the class room a 
soldier no more. 

Harold A. Littledale. 



